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For the Woman’s Journal. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


BY LILLIE J. DAVIS, 


Upon ha massive brow God set His seal of 
mig 
In thy deep-tet gray eyes He placed a nation’s 
Thy ine = gateways were, and from their 
portals sprang, 
Wide-winged, that glorious voice that 
through the whole world rang. 
Death’s mystic curtain hides thy face and 
stills thy voice; 
But, just beyond that veil, great multitudes 
ejoice 
O guad ‘and loving Heart! thy life and work 
shal 


Our sacred oriflam through this new century! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The granting of full State suffrage to 
the women of Victoria marks the end of a 
long and stubborn fight. Eight times be- 
fore this the woman suffrage bill had 
passed the popular branch uf the Victo- 
rian Parliament by ever-increasing ma- 
jorities, only to be thrown out by the 
non-representative upper house. The sit- 
uation in Victoria has been the more 
anomalous in view of the fact that full 
national suffrage was granted in 1902 to 
the women of all the Australian States, 
Victoria included. Ever since that time, 
the women of Victoria have been able to 
vote for members of the National Parlia- 
ment, but not for members of their own 
State Parliament—as if Massachusetts 
women could vote for members of Con- 
gress, but not for members of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, It was only a ques- 
tion of time when so unjust and incongru- 
ous a condition of things must end, Aus- 
tralia is free now ‘‘from the centre to the 
sea,”? and we heartily congratulate our 
Australian sisters, who have fought the 
good fight so long and well. We congrat- 
ulate our Australian brothers, too, be- 
lieving that this act of justice to their 
mothers, sisters and wives will redound 
also to their own welfare and happiness. 





It is reported that white slavery exists 
in Alaska. The gentleman who is at the 
head of the public schoo] system there 
says that he has himself rescued two 
white girls from slavery, and has tried in 
vain to rescue several others. He adds 
that this state of things has existed for 
years, but it has been very hard to get 
the United States authorities to act. 
How long would it have taken to get them 
to act if half the voters upon whom their 
reélection depended were women? 





The editor of a prominent Southern 
daily paper writes: ‘‘Please send your 
journal in exchange to the Herald. 
The Herald proposes to start immediately 
a Woman's Page in its weekly supplement, 
and I am anxious to have in it the things 
that some women are interested in, and 
that it were well if more should be, in- 
stead of exclusively shirt-waists and how 
to make Christmas presents out of your 
old duck skirt. I believe that your jour- 
ral will be a material assistance in this 





effort.” We are glad to send the Jour- 
NAL. Such letters are an encouraging 
sign of the times. It has long been a part 
of the JoURNAL’s mission to supply ma- 
terial to papers in any part of the coun- 
try that want to have something sensible 
in their ‘‘woman’s page.”’ 





It is estimated that the people of the 
United States consume $1,000,000,000 
worth of adulterated food every year. 
“We have butter not traceable to the cow, 
also cream; honey made in a factory, not 
& beehive; coffee berries made in a mold, 
not grown on a bush; vinegar produced 
by the oxidation of alcohol.” Canned 
goods and cheap candy are among the 
things oftenest adulterated. Women who 
are interested in the subject (and every 
woman ought to be) can get further infor- 
mation by addressing Dr. Louise C, Pur- 
ington of 23 Allston St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Let us study the question this summer, 
and prepare ourselves to bring pressure 
to bear in favor of the Pure Food bill 
next winter. 


+> 
+o 


THE VICTORY IN AUSTRALIA. 





Victoria is the last of the Australian 
States to give full suffrage to women. The 
event is a fresh example of the rule that 
equal rights victories run in series—that, 
where one State or province grants women 
a vote, neighboring States are apt to fol- 
low suit. 

New Zealand led off in the Australasian 
procession by giving women suffrage in 
1893. South Australia followed in 1895, 
West Australia in 1900, New South Wales 
in 1902, Tasmania in 1903 and Queensland in 
1905, like sheep over a wall; and now Vic- 
toria, the sixth and last Australian State, 
has also fallen into line. 

The history of woman suffrage in Great 
Britain presents a similar series. The 
municipal vote was given to the women of 
England in 1869. It worked so well that 
in 1881 it was extended to the women of 
Scotland; and in 1898, with practically no 
opposition, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers ex- 
cept members of Parliament. 

In America, Wyoming was the first 
State to give full suffrage to women; and 
it is a significant fact that the three other 
States which have followed the example 
lie close to Wyoming, bordering upon one 
another, and all forming a solid block to- 
gether. 

If equal suffrage had the horrible results 
that opponents predict, it would not be 
adopted successively by the communities 
nearest to those where it already prevails, 
They are in a position to know whether it 
has proved an awful warning or not; and 
they evidently think it has not. Their 
actions speak louder than words. 

A. 8. B. 





CLASS LEGISLATION IN RUSSIA AND 
AMERICA. 


The principal points of the plan approved 
by the Russian council of ministers for a 
national assembly are announced at last. 

In St. Petersburg, Moscow and 80 other 
large cities, suffrage is to be limited tu 
persons owning over $1,500 worth of 
rea) estate. In the provinces also 
there is to be a large property qualifica- 
tion. And in the same breath we are 
gravely told that the aim has been ‘‘to 
eliminate as far as possible class repre- 
sentation.’’ In America a scheme to de- 
prive all the people except the rich of the 
right to vote would be looked upon as 
class legislation with a vengeance. 

But class representation in a still more 
sweeping sense is involved in this propos- 
al, The persons to be excluded from suf- 
frage are women, nomads, persons de- 
prived of civil rights (i. e., idiots, luna- 
tics and felons), minors, aliens, and— 
curious juxtaposition! — soldiers, police 
authorities, prefects, vice-governors and 
governors of provinces, 

In America we are often told that wom- 
en ought not to vote because they do not 
serve as soldiers and police. But in most 
European countries solciers and policemen 
are debarred from suffrage. They were so 
debarred even in England until very re- 
cently. In America, however, the soldiers 
and policemen have votes. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw says she used to 
feel flattered when told that women were 
placed on a pedestal in being disfran- 
chised; but when she found what other 
classes occupied that pedestal with them, 
she ceased to appreciate the compliment. 
In the proposed Russian scheme of suf- 
frage, women find themselves in the usual 
unsavory company of idiots, lunatics and 





felons, with the addition of nomads, but 





they are given some distinguished com- 
panionship as well, that of vice-governors 
and governors of provinces. In America 
it would be considered invidious to de- 
prive a governor of his ballot. Even the 
President of the United States goes home 
to vote, and is thought to give proof of 
patriotism in doing so. 

How different is this unjust and compli- 
cated plan proposed by the Russian 
bureaucracy from the plain and simple 
program asked for by the many recent 
congresses of Russian physicians, en- 
gineers, literary men, students and uni- 
versity professors, as well as by all the 
Russian revolutionary parties—a national 
assembly to be elected by universal suf- 
frage, irrespective of sex! That is what 
Russia will have to come to at last; and 
so will the United States. A. 8. B. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE WORLD. 





(Report by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, chairman of 
the Committee on Peace and Arbitration, read 
at the National Suffrage Convention by Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park.) 

Popular apathy regarding the peace 
movement is due to ignorance that the 
world has entered upon a new era and is 
rapidly making possible what was never 
possible before. The peace propagandist 
honors the old soldier, as he honors the 
doctor of two generations ago who did his 
best in utter ignorance of anesthetics, 
antiseptics and anti-toxin or other meth- 
ods that the modern physician would be 
criminal to neglect. The practical peace 
propagandist sees that the world no more 
needs to wait for the millennium before 
war shall cease than the framers of our 
constitution needed to wait for acomplete 
regeneration of heart on the part of the 
bickering colonists. They were on the 
verge of serious civil conflict when Wash- 
ington, Madison and his colleagues met in 
Philadelphia in 1787, but, by their wise 
plan of organization, by removing trouble- 
some tariffs between States, little navies 
and other seeds of friction, they trans- 
formed these thirteen States, fast drifting 
towards disintegration, into a firm union 
in which all inter-state quarrels are set- 
tled as regularly by our Supreme Court as 
civic cases are by civic courts, 

The giants of intellect who evolved our 
matchless constitution did on a small 
scale what the world can now for the first 
time do on a world scale. The organiza- 
tion of the world is fast progressing. The 
first step was the weakening of the power 
of monarchs and the extension of the 
power of the people. The second was the 
binding of the nations together by a mil- 
lion bonds of commerce through steam 
and electricity. The third was the estab- 
lishment at The Hague of a permanent 
world tribunal, which all the South 
American States will soon be asked to 
join, with the 22 nations already adhering 
to it. 

Arbitration is beginning to be generally 
appreciated. Chancellor McCracken of 
the University of New York has recently 
asked that the history of arbitration shall 
be required for admission to college, 
Though a classicist, he believed that a 
knowledge of the wars of Rome and 
Carthage was of less consequence than 
such recent history as vitally concerns the 
welfare of mankind. A most hopeful 
movement has been begun this month at 
Mobonk for special instruction in colleges 
regarding peaceful methods of ending in- 
ternational difficulties. When such men 
as President Gilman, President Eliot of 
Harvard and ex-Mayor Low take up this 
question, they are likely to bring some- 
thing to pass. Ambassador White esti- 
mates that the work will require an en- 
dowment of $1,000,000. 

As President Roosevelt recently said to 
a delegation of Trades Unionists: ‘‘You 
must remember that arbitration isn’t ev- 
erything. You must also consider concil- 
jation.’’ The second Hague Conference, 
which will be called by President Roose- 
velt as soon as the eastern war ends, will 
not only extend the use of arbitration, 
but consider a very important measure in 
the nature of conciliation. A general ar- 
bitration treaty will be proposed, which 
will avoid such difficulties as were raised 
by our Senate last winter when they re- 
fused to ratify the eight treaties which 
Secretary Hay had signed. The other 
measure to be proposed will be the forma- 
tion of a World Advisory Congress, com- 
posed of delegates of all the nations, to 
meet every two or three years to consider 
international questions and to recommend 
international laws. At present, the Hague 
Court has too little international law to 
appeal to, and the increasingly complex 





relations of the nations demand a great 
increase in such law. This will be the 
greatest possible protection against war. 
Eventually such a World Congress would 
doubtless consider the question of a com- 
mon coinage, and the removal of artificial 
and wasteful restrictions on international 
commerce. It would consider coming to 
a mutual agreement to neutralize various 
territories, as Switzerland and Belgium 
are already neutralized. If in a few years 
our Philippine possessions could be thus 
neutralized, it would enable us to lessen 
our navy by one half. 

The economic aspect of these world 
problems ought powerfully to impress 
every woman who wants to see the colos- 
sal sums wasted in armaments which 
new inventions speedily make worthless, 
turned to the wiping out of the causes of 
poverty. The price of one battleship 
would establish 70 industrial or trade 
schools or farm schools at $1,000,000 each. 
It could turn thousands of young poten- 
tial vagabonds and jail-birds into useful 
citizens, and be a better national defence 
than armor-plate. Had Canada and we a 
hundred million dollars worth of fortress- 
es on our northern frontier, and dozens of 
battleships on our great lakes, we should 
not be so well protected from each other 
as we are now. 

It is the women—the mothers and the 
majority of teachers of the land—on 
whom a tremendous responsibility is laid 
to-day to teach patriotism in a larger and 
truer way, to prevent national arrogance, 
to teach history with a truer perception 
of the relative values of the victories of 
war, and to create such public sentiment 
as shall demand that no longer shall force 
be tolerated in this world, except that 
minimum of force which brings combat- 
ants to a regularly constituted tribunal. 

What we need is not rival armies and 
navies engaging in international duels, 
but a small international police force. 

Few subjects are so fascinating and so 
easy to grasp as the elements of this ques- 
tion, No diplomas in mathematics, sci- 
ence or languages are required to master 
it. Some knowledge of history and psy- 
chology, and a logical mind, combined 
with a passion for justice, are the only 
qualifications necessary to enable any 
woman, in the time which she would 
spend in reading a dozen novels, to learn 
enough to teach her children, her Sunday 
school or club something of this most im- 
portant public question of the day. 

Let women remember that some of the 
best reform work is done by tactful wom- 
en in chats over the teacups, on summer 
outings, and in a thousand places where 
they make their opportunity. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Five women successfully passed the ex- 
aminations held last month for admission 
to the Massachusetts bar: Mary E. A. Mc- 
Aleer of Boston, Lucy C. McCloud of North. 
ampton, Pauline Nelson of Cambridge, 
Delia V. Ryan of Waltham, and Alva G. 
Tibbetts of Boston, Miss Ryan is employed 
in the Waltham assessor’s office. Miss Mc- 
Cloud will be the first woman to be admit- 
ted to the bar in Hampshire County. She 
graduated from Hopkins Academy, in Had- 
ley, and from Smith College in 1885. She 
taught in Glenwood Seminary, West Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., and has been employed ten 
years in the office of the registrar of deeds 
in Northampton. She studied law through 
a@ correspondence school and under the 
direction of Miss Elva H, Young, a law- 
yer of Springfield, 

Mrs. Sophia Rosenberg Mayer, who has 
just been admitted to the New York bar, 
is 48 years old, and the mother of six chil- 
dren. She found time to follow the law 
classes at the New York University, and 
succeeded in taking a high stand there. 
She graduated in June, one of the leaders 
in ber class, and was the only woman to 
pass the examination before the State 
Board of Law Examiners last month. 
Among all the applicants at the time she 
stood first, securing the percentage of 
ninety-five. Now she is about to enter on 
the practice of law. Her husband is a 
member of the New York bar, and it is 
announced that the two will form a part- 
nership, with offices in their home. In 
Massachusetts husband and wife cannot 
form a partnership. A male lawyer may 
take as law partner any woman lawyer ex- 
cept his wife, and a woman lawyer may 
take as law partner any male lawyer ex- 
cept her husband—a queer and not par- 
ticularly wise provision of the law as 
made by men alone, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss SARAH ORNE JEWETT, who is now 
at her old home in South Berwick, Me., 
has fully recovered from the effects of her 
accident while driving over a year ago. 
For a long time afterward Miss Jewett 
was an invalid. This has caused a long 
lapse in her literary work. 


Mrs. Hue FRASER, sister of Marion 
Crawford and niece of Julia Ward Howe, 
has sailed for Japan in order that she may 
assist the work of the Red Cross at Tokio, 
of which she is a member. Under Princess 
Tonin she will give her services in the 
hospitals, and, it may be, go to the front 
if the necessity exists, 


Mrs. JoHN MaAckKAy, widow of the bo- 
nanza king, owns some very interesting 
brass and copper curios, She has nearly 
200 queer candlesticks which she has 
picked up from time to time, and which 
form brilliant bits of color about her 
rooms. Mrs, Mackay cares nothing for 
any antique that lacks historic associa- 
tions, 


Mrs. MABEL Loomis Topp has sailed 
with her husband for Naples, en route for 
Tripoli in Barbary, to see the eclipse of 
the sun that will be visible there on Aug. 
30. Her husband is taking a 12-inch lens, 
corrected for photographic rays, and will 
study the corona, and search for the 
elusive intra-mercurial planet. Mrs, Todd 
will help in two or three lines (shadow 
bands, and drawing the outer corona), as 
will also their daughter Millicent, a Vas- 
sar graduate. Mrs. Todd will have an 
illustrated article on eclipses in Harper’s 
Weekly for Aug. 12. 


Mrs. HERBERT HitcHens, of Dundee, 
Mich., and her thirteen-year-old sister, 
Kitty Aton, lately prevented a great dis- 
aster. While a fire that destroyed a large 
part of the business section of Dundee was 
at its height, Mrs. Hitchens remembered 
that dynamite enough to wreck a large 
part of the village was stored in a coal 
shed. With their own hands she and her 
sister carried out ten cans of dynamite 
and a large box filled with the explosive, 
The cans were already so hot that the 
brave woman and girl could hardly handle 
them. 


Miss MADGE PICKLER, daughter of a 
former well-known member of Congress, 
deserves a place among plucky young 
American women, She left her father’s 
mansion in Falkton, 8S. D., to work a 
mine that she owns on the Cripple Creek 
Short Line. Miss Pickler is her own su- 
perintendent. She has a force of men at 
work, and every morning she dons a 
miner’s garb, and, with a lighted lamp, 
goes down into the mine and spends the 
day underground. She is musical, too, 
and when the miners are through the 
day’s work she brings her guitar and sings 
to them the music she learned in her 
father’s home from famous teachers. 


Mrs. SARAH SCHAEFFER, the police 
matron of Minneapolis, is said to be the 
only police matron in the country who 
has full and entire charge of the women’s 
department in, the city jail. About a 
thousand women and girls pass through 
her hands every year. She also has charge 
of all the boys under 17 years old. On 
being asked if she did not sometimes find 
it hard to handle the big boys, Mrs. 
Schaeffer answered, with a smile, that 
they were not so difficult to deai with as 
the drunken women, but that she could 
always manage both, by kindness and 
firmness combined. She never has to 
callin help. Mrs. Schaeffer is a Missou- 
rian by birth, and is the widow of an 
army officer. When appointed police ma- 
tron, she was in poor health, fragile and 
nervous, and her best friends feared that 
she would not have physical strength for 
so arduous a post. But she proved to be 
just the right woman for the place. Under 
the congenial and responsible work her 
health improved, and she is now strong 
and well. No one can meet her without 
being impressed by the fact that she is a 
superior woman. She has had a wide ex- 
perience of life, and cannot be hoodwinked 
by any of the arts of the culprits with 
whom she has to deal. The officers are 
generally guided by her advice as to the 
disposal of them, and she rarely makes a 
mistake. She receives many touching 
letters of gratitude from women and girls 
who are now doing well. Minneapolis 
women are justly proud of their juvenile 
court, of their clean and well-ventilated 
cells for women, and last, but not least, 
of their police matron. 
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A MEMORABLE MONTH. 


The experiences of the past month have 
enlarged the circle of observation and ex- 
perience of the delegates to the annua) 
meeting of the National American Suffrage 
Association by bringing them into contact 
with a variety of social-and physical cond’- 
tions truly continental and cosmopolitan. 
In attending the annual convention we 
traversed twenty States and provinces, 
each, in many cases, larger than all New 
England. Before us, as in a panorama, 
have passed Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Obio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, Ida- 
ho, Oregon, Washington, British Colum- 
bia, Alberta, Sascatchewan, Assiniboia, 
North Dakota, Minnesota snd Wisconsin. 
We have twice crossed the great conti- 
nental divide, and have drunk sparkling 
water from the glacial sources of rivers 
that flow into the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, into Hudson’s Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico. We have bathed and seen the 
sun set on the vast expanse of waters that 
wash the shores of Chinaand Japan. We 
have visited young cities on our western 
coast which already approximate in popu- 
lation and exceed in area New York City, 
as I recall itin my boyhood. We have 
seen the vast plains, then an unexplored 
wilderness, now covered with grain and 
flax and orchards and sheep and horses 
and cattle sufficient seemingly to clothe 
and feed the whole human race. We re- 
turn to our eastern home realizing more 
deeply than ever before the colossal mag- 
nitude of the American continent and the 
imperial grandeur of our national destiny. 
We feel more profoundly than ever before 
the world-wide significance of the move- 
ment for the elevation and enfranchise- 
ment of the ‘misjudged and neglected 
sex,’’ whose subjection has retarded the 
progress of civilization. H, B. B. 





PROGRESSIVE OREGON. 


When Josiah Quincy, a century ago, 
Protested against the Louisiana Purchase 
as a violation of the federal compact and 
a justifiable cause for a dissolution of the 
Union, he little’dreamed that the entire 
continent would be needed to complete 
the development of a true democracy. 
Yet to-day the solution of its problems is 
being worked out west of the Missouri 
River in that wonderful region which com- 
prises the Rocky Mountains and the Pa- 
cific Slope. 

Oregon, in her establishment of direct 
legislation by the initiative and referen- 
dum, has set an example which every State 
will follow. For this is the only cure for 
the growing corruption of legislation. 
Gov. Garvin, at the recent Woman Suffrage 
Festival in Faneuil Hal!, characterized our 
State Legislatures as no longer the repre- 
sentatives, but too often the enemies, of 
their constituents. These bodies are 
powerless to resist the dictation of the 
great corporate monopolies. But in Ore- 
gon, statute law and constitution are now 
subject to popular mandate. Whenever a 
certain proportion of the voters at the 
last State election unite in a certified pe- 
tition to the Secretary of State, law and 
constitution alike become subject to revi- 
sion. The people once more are sovereign. 
They can create or repeal legislation with- 
out reference to the Legislature, thus con- 
stituting themselves in their primary ca- 
pacity a final court of appeal. 

Here then is the refuge of reformers 
from the tyranny of organized self-inter- 
est. Like Paul, they can appeal to Cesar. 
Every law, every constitution may be 
changed or amended. On this measure, 
at least, all reformers can make common 
cause, and each reform for itself, can se- 
cure a hearing and a popular verdict. If 
defeated to-day, it can look forward to 
another trial. No party machine no coa- 
lition of selfish interests can prevent it. 
The people, in fact as well asin theory, 
will be superior to their elected represen- 
tatives. As Bryant predicted: 

Here the free spirit of mankind at last 

Throws its last fetters off, and who shall 
place 

A limit tothe giant’s unchained strength, 

Or curb his swiftness in the forward race? 

On, like the comet’s sway through infinite 
space, 

Stretches the long, untravelled path of light 

Into the depths of ages; we may trace 

Afar the brightening glory of its flight 

Till the receding rays are lost to human 


sight. 
H. B. B, 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

During the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Homeopathic Institute in Chicago 
the Women’s Medical Club of that city 
gave a dinner to about 80 women pbysi- 
cians, including both homeopaths and 
regulars. Dr. Mary E. Hanks and Dr. 
Sarah B. Duncan, both of Chicago, were 
the leading spirits in getting up the affair. 


The assembled doctors were a fine-look- 
ing body of women, and many of them are 
evidently doing excellent work. At the 
meeting of the Institute, some of the best 
papers were given by women, notably one 
by Dr. Florence N. Ward of San Francis- 
co. She is a skilful surgeon, and lately 
performed the Cesarean operation so suc- 
cessfully as to save the life not only of the 
mother, but of a pair of twins. 


There are about 40 women doctors in 
Minneapolis. 





AMONG THE SELKIRES. 

The editors of the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
came home from the National Convention 
by way of Vancouver and the Canadian 
Pacific. All of our friends who had ever 
taken this trip urged us to take it; and 
from this time on we shall urge all those 
who have not yet taken it to do so at 
the first opportunity. 

It would fill a volume to describe in de- 
tail the wonderful panorama that is un- 
rolled before the tourist’s eyes for hun- 
dreds of miles. A famous European trav- 
eller and climber of the Matterhorn has 
called this region ‘‘fifty or sixty Switzer- 
lands rolled into one,’’ There are rivers, 
some of noble breadth and carrying large 
steamers, others narrow and of arrowy 
swiftness; some white with glacier mud, 
others clear and blue. There are amazing 
gorges, where the road winds for miles 
along the edge of tremendous precipices, 
with a foaming torrent thundering below, 
between rocky walls seeming not more 
than ten feet apart. There are innumer- 
able mountains, isolated summits, and 
long chains of snow peaks soaring to tre} 
mendous heights, 10,000, 12,000, even 14,000 
feet above sea level; mountains clad in fir 
forest, and mountains of naked rock, lift- 
ing bare and jagged outlines against the 
deep blue sky ina multitude of fantastic 
shapes. There are waterfalls upon water- 
falls, some of them falling from vast alti- 
tudes and seeming mere slender threads 
of foam, others huge and powerful, where 
a whole river plunges over. There are 
lakes of all shapes and sizes, sleeping in 
their mountain chalices with blue-green 
tints like the loveliest jewels. There are 
forests of giant evergreens sometimes forty 
feet in girth, and there are valleys and 
slopes carpeted with beautiful wild flowers 
of kinds mostly unknown to us. The road, 
dangerous as it looks, is a triumph of 
engineering skill, and the company boast 
that they have never had any accident 
that has cost a passenger’s life. In many 
places, the road goes through snowsheds 
solidly built cf enormous beams that can 
defy the winter avalanches. 

The railway hotels are clean and well. 
kept, and moderate in their charges, 
Three of these hotels are managed entirely 
by women, and managed so well as entire- 
ly to refute the old New York proverb 
that ‘‘a woman can keep a boarding-house, 
but no woman can run a hotel.’? The 
railway hotel at Glacier is kept by Mrs. 
Jarvis, that at Lake Louise by Miss Molli- 
son, and the Emerald Lake Chalet, near 
Field, by Mrs. Marquis. 

Glacier is one of the most charming 
points of the whole journey. It is 4,000 
feet above the sea, and to reach it the 
railroad winds up and up through a wild 
picturesque ravine, with one engine pull- 
ing the train in front and another push. 
ing it behind. The glacier is reached by 
an easy walk from the hotel through a for- 
est of mammoth firs, many of them beard- 
ed with weird grey moss and looking like 
ancient Druids, The senior editor of the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL, being 80 years young, 
climbed 400 feet up the icy wall of the 
glacier. He and several other adventurous 
tourists were lashed together with ropes, 
and provided with spiked shoes and alpen- 
stacks, and were personally conducted by 
one of the Swiss guides imported by theC. 
P. R. for this service. These guides spend 
the three summer months in America, and 
the rest of the year with their families in 
Switzerland. I watched the ascent from 
below, with the wife of one of the other 
climbers. They looked like flies crawling 
over the face of a wall. They had to chip 
out a foothold in the ice for every step 
they took; and I think we women-folk 
were decidedly relieved when our men got 
safely back to level ground, 

The moraine at the foot of this glacier 
was a fascinating spot. Above, the great 
glacier towered to the clear, inscrutable 
blue sky, and a keen cool wind blew from 
its walls and caves of greenish ice. To 
right and left rose wonderful mountains, 
peaks of rock and snow above, with their 
lower slopes a sheet of dark and solemn 
firs, that looked as if the sages and seers 
of all the ages were gazing down upon us. 
Other glorious snow peaks closed the vista 
of the valley at its lower end. The moraine 
itself was a wide expanse of clean-washed 
stones, ranging in size from great bould- 
ers to pebbles; and through them from 
the glacier-foot flowed two foaming tor- 
rents, looking like rivers of milk, witha 
multitude of silvery smaller streamlets 
gushing out everywhere and meandering 








among the stones with musical laughter; | 


and between and among them, under the 
westering sun, were beds and beds of 
rosy flowers, as if sunset clouds had set- 
tled there. The rich crimson tints of 
some of these flowers were remarkable, 
growing among barren rocks and on the 
edge of the icy glacier water, but waving 
in the breeze as bravely as if they grew in 
a sheltered garden. 

Many beautiful excursions can be made 
from Glacier House. We had time for 
only one, the climb to Lake Marion. 
This is rather an horrific remembrance. 
Nothing could be fimer than the weather, 
the forest and the views, but we had un- 
wisely elected to make the ascent on 
ponies. The present writer suffered more 
from nervousness during that hour on 
pony-back than in conducting half a dozen 
legislative hearings, with Mr, Charles R. 
Saunders on the war-path and all the M. 
A. O. F. E. 8. W. out in full force. No 
description will be needed by anyone who 
remembers the feelings of a timid and in- 
experienced horsewoman on a balky pony, 
following—or refusing to follow—a nar- 
row and precipitous mountain trail. Let 
those who do not know be thankful. 

These railway hotels are so popular 
that one can not be sure of rooms except 
by writing or telegraphing ahead; and al- 
most ail the visiturs are Americans. Mr, 
Black well examined the Glacier Hotel reg- 
ister, and found that during the week 
there had been 360 guests, of whom only 
80 were Canadians. He attributed the 
perfection of the house-keeping to the 
fact that a woman was in charge, and he 
blasphemed as infinitely inferior to Glacier 
everything else that we met with until we 
got to Lake Louise, where another wom- 
an was at the head of the hotel. But we 
were not alone in liking Glacier. All 
along the route we heard parties of tour- 
ists praising it to their friends. The 
cookery was especially good, and was 
done wholly by Chinamen, One lady said 
Mrs, Jarvis told her that she called her 
head cook her ‘Yellow Pearl.’’ ‘Not a 
Yellow Peril, then,’’ said the tourist. A 
beautiful stream comes foaming down 
1,500 feet over an almost perpendicular 
mountain-side close to the hotel, and all 
the milk and cream are kept cool in this 
icy water. One of the most delightful 
features of the region is the multitude of 
these white Undines of the woods. You 
cannot look far in any direction without 
seeing them gleaming among the dark 
firs, or hanging out their white banners on 
the hillsides; and the music of their voices 
fills the air. They are daughters of the 
melting snow on the mountains. No one 
seeing Glacier in its summer beauty would 
imagine that forty-seven feet of snow fell 
there, winter before last. Yet the house 
is kept open all the year; and in summer 
the roofs of the snow-sheds form a fine 
promenade. There is also atower with a 
telescope, and other attractions; and the 
place is so popular that the hotel has been 
repeatedly enlarged. 

Lake Louise Hotel, which is also in 
charge of a woman, is another delightful 
spot. The broad verandahs command a 
glorious view—the emerald lake, with its 
surrounding forest and mountains, and 
great snow peaks and glaciers on the other 
side. Here we had the good fortune to 
fall in with F. M, Bell Smith, R. C. A., of 
Toronto, president of the Ontario Society 
of Artists, and he gave us a bit of infor- 
mation of so much value that we pass it 
on for the benefit of future travellers, He 
told us that after visiting ‘‘the lakes in 
the clouds,” Mirror Lake and Lake Agnes, 
as we returned to the hotel by the ‘upper 
trail,’’ we should do well to diverge from 
the path and scramble up a steep grassy 
slope to the left. A short and easy walk 
would then bring us to the brow of the 
mountain called the ‘‘Little Bee-Hive,”’ 
commanding what Mr. Bell Smith de- 
clared to be one of the most sublime views 
in the world. The hint proved to be well 
worth following. After a short, sharp 
scramble, a walk through an aromatic 
larch wood, richly carpeted with red and 
white heather in full bloom, brought us 
out to the brow of the ‘‘Little Bee-Hive,”’ 
above the hotel—a sort of mountain penin- 
sula, commanding a view in two direc- 
tions, all up and down the valley of the 
Bow River—a magnificent panorama, al- 
most unparalleled even in this land of 
stupendous scenery. We urged Mr. Bell 
Smith to use his influence to have a regu- 
lar trail made to this wonderful outlook. 
He said that one man by a few hours’ 
work could make the trail, and he himself 
had repeatedly suggested it, but thus far 
without result. It can be only a question 
of time when the thing will be done, and 
it will add greatly to the attractions of 
the place; for, lovely as are ‘“‘the lakes in 
the clouds,’ the view from the Little Bee- 
Hive was worth everything else which we 
saw that day. 

Banff, the most famous of these resorts, 
is surrounded by a magnificent amphi- 
theatre of mountains, and the hotel is 
large and fine; but Glacier and Lake 
Louise were the places tbat especially 
won our hearts. At Banff, the hotel band 


that discoursed sweet music was com- 
posed wholly of women musicians. 

To some travellers, the most impressive 
point on the whole trip is the “Great Di- 
vide’’—the backbone of the continent. 
Here the waters of a stream divide, part 
to flow into the Pacific Ocean, and the 
other part into the Atlantic, through far- 
off Hudson’s Bay. It gives the traveller 
a sober feeling, and as he passes over the 
Divide he is likely to resolve to make a 
Great Divide in his own life, and to leave 
the unworthy things behind. 

During the trip we fell in with many 
friends, members of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion returning from Portland, or simply 
pleasuring on their own account. We 
-travelled half a day in an observation car 
with Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall of lowa and 
Mrs. Julia B. Nelson of Minnesota; at 
Lake Louise we ran across Mr. and Mrs. 
Prang; and there were other pleasant ren- 
contres too numerous to mention. 

We enjoyed the fine scenery of British 
Columbia all the more because there the 
women have municipal suffrage. 

A. 8. B. 





A “SHUT-IN.” 


The following letter, written in an aged 
and trembling hand, comes from Faulkner, 
Oklahoma. It arrived during the editors’ 
absence at the West. The letter speaks 
for itself. We hcpe it will meet witha 
generous response: 


Dear Sisters,—Y ears ago I was fortunate 
enough to take the JoURNAL for a while. 
I wish some one would be inclined to 
send it to me. It was so long ago you 
may have forgotten me. For about 17 
years I have had paralysis. My right 
hand lies here idle. My left has learned 
to write. 

lam here in this barren, awful windy 
country because my son is a farmer, and 
our meansare gone. Iam in a one-room 
stone house, with walls 16 inches thick, 
that the sun never warms; fuel scarce 
and hard to get, away downincanyons. We 
have been here a year. It seems years and 
years. We are 28 miles from the railroad. 
To get there 7 gates have to be opened and 
shut. The way is up and down and around 
hills. We are on no road, and have only a 
few neighbors, away off. In the next gen- 
eration, if the world stands, there may be 
fruit. Water is poor, and has to be hauled 
from two or three miles away. 

Day after day the wind won’t let me go 
around the house. Before coming here, 
with a chairto support myself and sit on 
when tired, I worked with flowers. I 
can’t here. 

All the winter I suffered so with cold— 
i or tried to, in almost all my clothes, 
and then, after the soapstone and flat- 
irons grew cold, wakened with cramps and 
crying with pain. It seemed that the 
winds blew right through the bed. When 
it grew milder, the fleas and flies came. 
We have no church. I feel that if there 
is no change in my life I will lose my 
mind. Maybe some good Samaritan could 
help me. 

When my husband was living, we had 
a good home, and I then was not so help- 
less. It is harder than if we had always 
been poor. 

The sun shines, but the wind blows too 
hard for me. I am so tired, and have 
rheumatism so severe. 

We are so hungry for fruit. 
came to me to beg a little. 

My glasses keep falling off. They are 
cheap and broken. If you know of any 
one that has two pair, and is inclined to 
give me one pair, I would be glad. 

I will be 64 years old July 11th. 

The stones show inside as outside. The 
house has never been finished. If the 
hail does not take the wheat, it may get 
plastered. It looks so lonesome now, and 
the almost incessant roaring of the winds 
as of the ocean makes me nervous and 
feel cold. I have such times to get any 
sleep. It would have been so much bet- 
ter if I had died long ago. 

I am so tired—days just alike. 

I will not write any more. 

Hoping you will write, 

Your friend, 
JULIA R, QUEEN. 


It just 


CIVIL RIGHTS REPORT 1904—1905. 








|Report of Committee on Legislation for Civil 
Rights, given at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion by Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg.]) 


Letters were addressed to all the State 
presidents. Replies were received from 21. 

Ohio, Iowa, Kentucky and Mississip- 
‘pi did not hold sessions of the Legis- 
lature. 

Maine, Delaware, Minnesota, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia, no new laws. 

Connecticut made an effort to secure 
full suffrage, but failed. 

In Nebraska, an effort was made to 
equalize property rights for married wom- 
en. Pill lost. 

Kansas suffragists tried to secure presi- 
dential suffrage, but failed. The Legis- 
lature passed a bill requiring two women 
to be appointed to visit the charitable in- 
stitutions of the State in connection with 
the Board of Control of the institutions. 

New Hampshire asked for municipal 
suffrage for all women with the same 
qualifications as male voters, also for 
school suffrage where charters allow cities 
to decide the question. The bills were 
defeated. 

In Wisconsin, the suffragists worked for 
woman suffrage and were defeated. 





In New York, an effort was made to se- 





cure the appointment of Mrs. Florence 
Kelley as labor commissioner; 130 letters 
were written by suffragists. The attempt 
was unsuccessful, The bill giving women 
property-holders the right to vote on tax 
questions in third-class cities was lost. A 
bill was passed to improve the child-labor 
law. Many suffragists worked for this 
bill. 

In Massachusetts, the Suffrage Associa- 
tion presented two measures to the Legis. 
lature. One asked for full suffrage, the 
other asked that women might take part 
in the caucus to the extent of nominating 
candidates for school committee. Both 
were defeated. The latter measure has 
been presented on three previous occa- 
sions, and this year had the endorsement 
of about 100,000 Massachusetts women, 
including the federated clubs and the 
Ww. c. T. U. 

In Pennsylvania, no direct work was 
done in the Legislature by the suffragists, 
The Child labor law was amended. The 
age was raised from 13 to 14, and other 
changes made for the better enforcement 
of the law. Suffragists worked for these 
amendments. 

In New Jersey several bills were intro. 
duced by members of the Legislature in 
the interests of women. Suffragists worked 
forthem. All were lost but one. A law 
was passed which compels the State to 
bear the expenses of the administration 
of the Women Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 
This change saves the teachers several 
thousand dollars a year. 

California suffragists helped to secure 
the following laws: The Child Labor law 
amended to make the compulsory educa- 
tion law more effective; for the appoint- 
ment of women physicians on boards of 
insane hospitals and in the State Home 
for the Feeble-minded; an amendment to 
the Juvenile Court law which makes pro- 
vision for the salaries of probation offi- 
cers (San Francisco excepted). The Ju- 
venile Court law was passed two years 
ago. The suffrage amendment failed. 

Oklahoma Territory gave school suf- 
frage to women in cities of the first class, 

In Illinois, the age of consent was raised 
from 14 to 16. Suffragists worked for 
this law. An effort was made to secure 
suffrage. It failed. 

In Oregon, the age of consent was raised 
from 16 to 18, Suffragists worked for 
this. 

Summary of gaine in legislation for civil 
rights this year: 

In New York, an amendment to the 
Child-Labor law, improving the condition 
of working children. 

In Pennsylvania, an amendment to the 
Child Labor law raising the age from 13 
to 14, and other changes for the better en- 
forcement of the law. 

In California, Child Labor law amended 
to make the Compulsory Education law 
effective. Juvenile Court law amended 
to make provision for the salaries of pro- 
bation officers (San Francisco excepted ). 
A new law for the appointment of women 
physicians on boards of insane hospitals 
and on the Board of the State Home for 
the Feeble-minded. 

Kansas passed a bill requiring two 
women to be appointed to visit the char- 
itable institutions of the State in connec- 
tion with the Board of Control of the in- 
stitutions. 

In New Jersey, a law was passed which 
compels the State to bear the expenses 
of the administration of the Women 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund. This change 
saves the teachers several thousands a 
year. 

In Oklahoma Territory school suffrage 
was granted to women in cities of the first 
class. 

In Illinois, the age of consent was raised 
from 14 to 16. 

In Oregon, the age of consent was raised 
from 16 to 18 years. 





INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 





[Report of the Commtttee on Industrial Rela- 
tions affecting Women and Children, given at 
the National Suffrage Convention by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley.] 

It is pleasant to be able to supplement 
the report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion to the extent of adding seven States 
to the four therein described as improving 
their Child Labor laws during 1905, Eleven 
States have either adopted such legisla- 
tion for the first time, as Delaware has 
done, or amended old laws, These eleven 
States are California, Delaware, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is!- 
and and West Virginia. 

It is impossible to state whether these 
eleven bills were first drafted by suffrage 
associations and then passed with the 
help of other organizations, or drafted by 
other organizations and passed by the 
help of the suffragists. It is certainly safe 
to say that among the advocates of these 
measures, in every State, there were suf- 
fragists. 

In the opinion of this committee, how- 
ever, the suffrage movement itself has 
not derived from this widespread and 
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cheering success the advantage which 
might well have accrued to it. 

In every State vote upon the suffrage, 
our weakness proves to be among the 
wage-earners of the cities. Yet this en- 
deavor to protect the children is dearer to 
them than any other reform, Since our 
members are spending time and energy in 
this successful effort on behalf of the chil- 
dren, why should we vot adopt as a set- 
tled policy the method which will secure 
the aggressive friendship of the working- 
men voters? Why should we not syste- 
matically submit to their organizations 
for their approval all our bills, including 
among the number one embodying the 
principles now embraced in our plan of 
work, namely, that young breadwinners 
under the age of 18 years should not be 
employed longer than 8 hours in one day, 
and not after 6 P. M., in commerce and 
manufacture? 

Rightly or wrongly, there is a feeling 
among the rank and file of workingmen 
that the enfranchisement of women means 
chiefly prohibition, Their experience bas 
never convinced them that the friends of 
enfranchisement are the friends of the 
wage-earners to-day. They do not act 
from abstract considerations. They rea- 
son and act and vote, largely upon their 
daily experience, Now, since suffragists 
are promoting legislation on behalf of the 
children, it appears to be possible to make 
this effort serve two purposes at once, 
both protecting the young breadwinners 
who are the future Republic, and at the 
same time winning for the cause of en- 
franchisement the large and important 
bodies of voters in those centers in which 
our cause has hitherto suffered most se- 
verely. 

It may be said that this policy is appli- 
cable only in a few instances, only in the 
industrial States. But there is no State 
without some city. And in every city 
there are workingmen and young work- 
ers under 18 years of age. 

California has San Francisco, Oregon 
has Portland, Nebraska, strange to say,— 
though it has children doing work in its 
stockyards at South Omaha such as Iili- 
nois has long since effectively stopped in 
Chicago—Nebraska is the only remaining 
northern State which permits children to 
work at the age of ten years in manufac- 
tures. Kansas has Kansas City. Every 
State has some centre in which we need 
the friendship of workingmen voters, and 
by no other method can we so well secure 
them as by enlisting them for all our 
legislative measures, including this one 
restricting the hours of labor of the young 
work ers. 





THE OMITTED RESOLUTION. 


The California lady who drew up the 
resolution adopted at the National Suf- 
frage Convention in regard to Mr. Black- 
well’s long service to the cause, writes us 
that she was disappointed to find it omit- 
ted from the list of resolutions as pub- 
lished in the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. It was 
as follows: 


Resolved, That we, in convention assem- 
bled, realizing the opprobrium and mis- 
representation heaped upon all who take 
the initiative in any new and therefore un- 
popular reform, are conscious of the debt 
of gratitude we owe to those women who 
in early times bravely took the initiative 
in advocating the right of women to the 
ballot. 

Resalved, That we also remember with 
gratitude the codperation and moral aid 
in our work of many of the best and fore- 
most men of the world, who have from 
time to time championed our cause; and 

Resolved, That we remember. with the 
deepest gratitude the one man who has 
stood steadfast at the helm, notwithstand- 
ing constant ridicule and belittlement on 
the part of the press during the early 
years of the work, unselfishly and unceas- 
ingly devoting bis life to the self-imposed 
task year after year, never faltering, never 
seeking office or honors, but always a 
worker; one who has grown gray in the 
service—Henry B. Blackwell. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Miss Martha Scott Anderson, who has 
been for the last twelve years on the staff 
of the Minneapolis Journal, is to be mar- 
ried this month to Mr. A. Phelps Wyman 
of Chicago. Miss Anderson is pleasantly 
remembered by the delegates to the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention held in Minre- 
apolis four years ago, for the good re- 
ports that she gave of the meetings. She 
is the daughter of Mrs. A. T. Anderson, a 
pioneer suffragist. Mr. Wyman isthe son 
of Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Wyman of Manches- 
ter Centre, Vt. He is a landscape archi- 
tect, and has studied at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and at Cornell 
University, and did business for some 
time in New York. He too is a suffragist. 
The Chicago P. E. Club will doubtless 
seek to add this young couple to its mem- 
bership when they set up housekeeping in 
that city a few weeks hence. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young read a paper on 
South Carolina Literature before the South 
Carolina Press Association at its 31st an- 
nual meeting, lately held at Whitestone 


Springs. The Columbia State says: ‘Mrs. 
Young is a great favorite with the Asso- 
ciation, and was given a very attentive 
hearing.’? The Charleston News and Cou- 
rier calls her paper ‘‘a charming medley 
of literature, politics, woman’s rights, and 
good-natured wit and humor,’’ and pub- 
lishes itin full. Mrs. Young brought out 
in her remarks the debt that South Caro- 
lina’s famous authors have owed to the 
intellectual women who were their moth- 
ers, and sbe also gave a fuller account of 
South Carolina’s women writers than we 
have yet seen elsewhere. It is hardly 
necessary to say that she did not forget to 
let fly at her assembled brother editors a 
few bright shafts in favor of woman suf- 
frage. 





GIRL GUIDE IN ATHENS. 

Athens has a professional woman guide 
in the person of Miss Florence Stone, an 
American. The way that Miss Stone 
came to take up what is a unique calling 
for a woman in Europe is illustrative of 
the resources and energy of the American 
girl when reverses come. 

Miss Stone and her mother were travel- 
ling in Europe when a cable message 
came, telling them that their money was 
all lost—absolutely gone. There was not 
enough left to pay their passage back to 
America. 

They happened to be in Athens when 
the blow fell. Miss Stone, who beside being 
a college graduate is an accomplished 
girl as well, at once made up her mind to 
settle there and support her mother and 
herself by music lessons, Then, finding 
that cultivated Athenians of the upper 
class were anxious to speak English, she 
began to teach her mother-tongue. 

But the Athenians, while they are very 
nice, are apt to be very pooralso. Then, 
anyway, prices in that wonderful city of 
orange blossoms and nightingales, of snow 
and ruins, are low. Sothe plucky Ameri- 
can girl was beginning to turn her atten- 
tion to other means of keeping her modest 
home running, when Mrs. Custer, widow 
of the famous Indian fighter, happened to 
visit Athens. 

Miss Stone showed her the sights one 
or two days. 

Then, ‘‘Why don’t you become a pro- 
fessional guide?’’ asked the elder woman, 
“You’ve made these ruins all real to me, 
when the guide-book left me cold. You 
know your classics and you know modern 
Greek. You have culture, artistic ap. 
preciation, atmosphere. American and 
English visitors to Athens would rather 
hire you than a foreigner, if you gave 
them the choice. Try it.” 

Miss Stone did. And she has made a 
success of it. 

The craft of the professional guide in 
Athens has one serious drawback, how- 
ever. Athens is a one-season city. The 
season begins about the first of February 
and lasts till June. April is the height of 
the Athenian season. For about six 
months the city of Pericles is almost de- 
serted by the class of people who stand in 
need of guides. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Any of the Suffrage Clubs that are pre- 
paring to celebrate Lucy Stone’s birthday, 
Aug. 13, cau be supplied with material by 
applying to this office. 


Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman has been 
invited to read a paper before the Royal 
Geographical Society of London on Dec, 
4, She will be the first woman since Mrs. 
Isabella Bird Bishop to speak at an even- 
ing meeting of this society. 


Photographs of Father Gapon, with his 
autograph, may be ordered from the edi- 
tor of Free Russia, Mr. David Soskice, 90 
Brook Green, Hammersmith W., London, 
England, price $5; or, without the auto- 
graph, price 25 cents. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell lately spoke 
on equal rights, at the Joliet (Ill.) Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. A local paper says that 
she gave a history of the suffrage move- 
ment, and then ‘“‘spoke with energy and 
eloquence on the justice of the demand 
for equal rights before the law.”’ 


We learn with regret of the death of 
two good friends of equal rights for wom- 
en, C. V. Gerritsen, a member of the Par- 
liament of Holland, and husband of Dr. 
Aletta Jacobs; and ex-Senator Hanna of 
Colorado, husband of Mrs. Ione T. Hanna 
of Denver. Obituaries will appear later. 


The Shakers of Mount Lebanon, N. Y., 
will hold a Peace Convention in their 
meeting-house the last week in August, 
All interested are invited to attend. The 
Shakers for 130 years have lived at peace 
with the world and among themselves. 
They were pioneers in the movement for 
international arbitration, and they believe 
the principles of peace and brotherhood 
are capable of the widest application. 

Miss Rebecca Bracken, who recently 
died in Niles, Mich., had been chief train- 


dispatcher of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road for forty years. She was the pioneer 








te’egrapher, and was retired by the compa- 


ny on @ pension last August. The recordsin |- 


the office of the telegraph superintendent 
~showed that she had no bad mark against 
her in all the forty years of service for the 
Michigan Central. Miss Bracken was 
known far and near as the railroad men’s 
“guardian angel,’’ and when she was re- 
tired a delegation of railway officials and 
conductors presented her with a diamond 
ring as a token of their affection and es- 
teem. 


The San Francisco Bulletin has been 
taking up the cause of reform against 
Mayor Schmitz and the police, and the 
newsboys have been instructed not to sell 
the paper. In consequence, women of 
good standing have taken the places of 
the boys and are selling the Bulletin on 
the streets, The rowdy elements are try- 
ing to terrorize the women, and the police 
apparently make it a point to be out of 
the way when women selling the Bulletin 
are insulted and persecuted. But in a 
flagrant case of this kind, when Mrs. Mary 
Brown, at the corner of Front and Market 
Sts., was persistently annoyed by a well- 
dressed ruffian, an indignant crowd of 
citizens finally took the matter into their 
own hands, arrested the culprit, and 
started to take him to thecity jail. On 
the way, however, he begged so piteous- 
ly for mercy, promising never to annoy 
the lady again, that his captors let him 
go. 


HUMOROUS. 


Mrs. Wheeler—Whatever else his faults, 
we can’t but say Elsie’s young man is 
constant. 

Mr, Wheeler—Constant? Humph! I 
should think ‘‘continuous’’ expressed it 
better.—Judge. 


Mrs. James—My husband is a conserva- 
tive. 

Mrs. Joyce—Indeed! Why, I had no 
idea be was in that business. Does he 
have a large—er—conservatory ?—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


“Bessie, don’t you want to stay in the 
parlor where your papa and Mr. Kawler 
are?” “No, I don’t, mamma. I’ve got 
tired of hearing them talk about munifi- 
cent ownership.’’—Chicago Tribune. 





Cutten—Jorgin is always bragging about 
his wife’s cookery. Is she such a famous 
cook? 

Dryde—No; she’s more than that. She’s 
a hypnotist. She has Jorgins under such 
perfect control that he’ll eat anything she 
cooks, no matter how bad it is.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


A certain little boy refuses to close his 
evening prayer with the word ‘‘Amen,”’ 
but says instead ‘‘A woman.’’ This is 
how he explains it: 

‘*My mamma is nicer than any man, and 
so I’m going to say ‘A woman’ part of the 
time, and ‘A woman’ means my mamma.”’ 
— Volunteers’ Gazette. 


- The old gentleman had just stepped in- 
to the crowded tram and had accidently 
trodden on Algy Fitzgerald’s foot. ‘Con- 
found you, you careless old buffaw!’’ cried 
Algy. ‘‘You’ve crushed my foot toa jel- 
ly! ‘*‘Ah!’? said the old man calmly. 
**Calf’s foot jelly, I suppose!’’—London 
Tit-Bits. 


‘“Why,’’ said he, ‘‘does a woman enjoy 
going to the matinée and crying about 
sorrows that do not concern her?” “I 
don’t know,” saidshe. ‘*Why does a man 
enjoy going to a ball game and getting in- 
dignant at an umpire whose decisions do 
not affect him in the least?’’— Washington 
Star. 


Lord Rosebery, in his younger days, 
crossing from Liverpool to Dublin, lost his 
favorite dog, ‘‘Mutton,’’ overboard. ‘Stop, 
captain! Stop the steamer!’’ cried his 
lordship. The captain answered that it 
could not be done. If a man had fallen 
overboard the case would be different. 
“Oh, well,’’ said Lord Rosebery, ‘that 
can be easily arranged,’’ and he plunged 
overboard. The steamer was stopped, and 
the peer and his dog were taken up safe 
and sound. 








EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 





FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAvip SoskIcE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vesky, 283 Henry St., New York City. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Bailding, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK — Armenian of 32, who speaks 
English and has done plain cooking in hotel and 
restaurant, wants to do general housework ina 
private family. Address H. B. Harry, 62 Fifth 
St, Chelsea, Mass. 





SEASIDE COTTAGES.—Two furnished farm 
houses, 8 rooms each, on Martha’s Vineyard; 16 
miles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
magnons sunset views; fishing, boating; sur: 
and stll-water bathing; convenient to supplies, 
Address Dr. E. BLacK WELL, Chilmark, Mass. 





RUSSIAN LESSONS. — Lessons in the Rus- 
sian lauguage given to classes or single pupils- 
bya young Russian lady whom Miss Klien Saw- 
telle, principal of the Hanoock School, recom- 
mends as one of her ablest graduates. Address 
Miss Annie Seitlin, 149 Bloomingdale St., Chel 
sea, Mass. 











MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs, Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 








ADIES of culture ne to use Blotters 
and E the Six Little Fits N D pleasant 
Le ES for us and good EMP YMENT 
Master sends us by mail, postpaid, large size, on 


those beautiful Art Blotters, 5 for 10¢ or 12 for 
20c. A companion blotter with doggies same 
price. Address JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 

208 F Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, SIX LITTLE KITS 


American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood. Allen, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

ene. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly al) 
her life in South America, is prepared t 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what sheknows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 











Toavny Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs, Katherine Breshkovskaya 


BY ERNEST POOLE. 
With Portrait. 


Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail. 











A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 


BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion. 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circu!at- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension, Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Kast Orange, N. J. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membershi 
Many branches of the work are being pushed. 
and much progress is being made. You cought 
to know *bout it. Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 
and you w ll, = 
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The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy stone, 1870, 


A Weekly Newspaper, publisned every Satu: - 
day, at 3 Park Street, Borron, deyoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


_{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
Eprtors: { ALICE STUNE BLACK WELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M, ADKINSON 
Epirors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 
Per Annum : ° : ° ° - $1.60 
Three months on trial - - - +26 
Six Months . : - : 1,25 
Singlecopies - - . - . -06 


Sample copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 





Tho best source of information upon the wo 
man question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary 4. 
TAvermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information r ding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
ths oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en 2e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting upa club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 





The “National Column” in the WoMAN’s JouB 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W. man Suffrage Association. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
8 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass. 
THE AUSTRALIAN 





TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 














are showing a splendid 


E 
W line of Ladies’ SILK 
GLOVES for Summer wex2r. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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DIDN'T THINE. 


Used to let bis poor old mother go and carry 
in the wood; 

She was just a pack horse for him; but he 
never understood — 

Never thought of bringing water from the 
spring down by the lane, 

Or of helping her to gather in the clothes be- 
fore the rain. 


Let her keep a-waiting on him, though her 
back was aching so. 

*T wasn’t cause he didn’t love her—he just 
didn’t think, you know. 

Then he went away and married, left her 
living there alone; 

’Course his wife she didn’t want her; she had 
people of her own. 


And he carried in the kindling, and he built 
the fires, too, 

And, to tell the truth, I dunno what there 
was he didn’t do! 

Had to hustle now, I tell you; got to think- 
ing, too, at last, 

That he might have been a Jittle mite more 
thoughtful in the past. 


After ‘while the weary mother put her 
burdens all away, 

And he went and heard the preacher praise 
the poor old soul one day, 

And stood and looked down at her when they 
pushed the lid aside; 

Poor old hands! I did not wonder that her 
boy stood there and cried, 

Just as if he could not bear it, just as if his 
heart would break. 

He had kind of gut to thinkin’ what she suf- 
fered for his sake. 


There’s a lot of kinds of sinnin’ that the 
Good Book tells about, 

Sins concerning which a body needn't ever 
be in doubt; 

But there’s one sin that I reckon many a man 
who didn’t think 

Will be held to strict account for when he 
gets across the brink, 

For the wrong that’s done a person by anoth- 
er’s want of thought 

Hurts as much as though the injured was 
the victim of a plot. 








-_----—- 


STATE REPORTS. 
ILLINOIS, 
Read at National Suffrage Convention.) 


The old Suffrage Clubs of Illinois have 
held their own this last year. One new 
club, the South Side Suffrage Association 
of Chicago, has recently been organized, 
and has a membership now of about 34. 
The Evanston League, organized the 
previous year, has doubled its member- 
ship and now numbers 62, 

Other organizations, not specifically 
organized for suffrage work, have this last 
year taken more advanced ground on this 
question; among them the Illinois Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, 25,000 strong, 
and the Teachers’ Federation, with 3,500 
membership. 

The Illinois political parties last sum- 
mer showed us more favor than ever be- 
fore, even the Democrats passing a reso- 
lution ‘‘favoring the extension of further 
suffrage rights to women,.”’ In short, all 
the parties, except the Republican, had 
good suffrage resolutions,and all, including 
the Republicans, nominated one or more 
women as Trustees of the State University. 
The mayor of Chicago, Edward F. Dunne, 
has recently honored himself by placing 
on the Chicago School Board our own 
Jane Addams, Dr. Cornelia De Bey, and 
Mrs. McCormick Blaine. 

The tone of the press is uniformly re- 
spectful, and at times approving. Mrs. 
Wooden, who bas charge of the State 
press work, has a list of about 170 papers, 
including a few monthlies, to which she 
regularly mails the press articles from 
Mrs. Babcock, and unce a montb some 
Illinois article in addition. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club, through its 
Suffrage Extension Committee, decided to 
devote its attention during the coming 
year to the Chicago papers, reading them 
systematically, and approving or censur- 
ing, as the contents deserved. 

Mrs. Smith, in Medal Contest Work, has 
held ten contests among the children. In 
Evanston,money prizes were offered to the 
High School and University Academy stu- 
dents for the best essays on woman suf- 
frage. Debates on the woman suffrage 
question have been held in schools, col- 
leges, bank clerks’ associations and acad- 
emies. 

We have helped in national work; for, 
had it not been for Mrs. Springer’s gener- 
ous gift of 3400, the work of protesting 
against the Arizona and Oklahoma insult 
would have failed for lack of funds. The 
work of persuading leading women to sign 
this protest was also done from Illinois. 

A vast number of letters were written 
and much work done preceding the Na- 
tional Republican Convention in Chicago 
by Lilinois women. 

Mrs. Upton and Miss Hauser, of Ohio, 
and Rev. Olympia Brown, of Wisconsin, 
were the only workers outside of Chicago 
who did the final work, and carried out 
the excellent and successful suffrage re- 
ception to Republican men and women. 

The South Dakota women sent to us 
this year for 150 copies of Mrs, McCulloch’s 
book, “Mr. Lex,” to help them in their 





work, and the Oklahoma women asked for 
100 copies of our “Bench and Bar of I/l* 
nois for Woman Suffrage.” 

In literature distribution, we have sent 
out the remainder of our 15,000 copies of 
“Bench and Bar,’’ about 7,000 copies. 
This second edition was 74 pages. Two 
thousand copies of a new booklet, “The 
Roll of Honor,’”’ were mailed this year, 
also 3,000 copies of our suffrage bill, 1,000 
copies of the plan for our suffrage Legis- 
lative Hearing, 1,000 copies of the Con- 
gressional Record, and printed letters and 
resolutions to all the 2,000 delegates to 
the Republican and Democratic State Con- 
ventions whose names could be secured, 
2,000 other leaflets to various clubs and 
leading men and women, three months’ 
subscriptions to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL to 
every member of the Legislature, out of 
the Eliza Church Fund, through Mr. 
Garrison, and 1,000 more leaflets to legis- 
lators,—in all, over 2,000 pieces of litera- 
ture. Much of the addressing has been 
done by the Evanston Political Equality 
League. 

In legislative work we bave come nearer 
success than for many years. Our suf- 
frage bill came out of committees in both 
House and Senate with favorable recom- 
mendations, and in the Senate the bill 
passed second reading successfully. Our 
public hearing was the most brilliant of 
the session, including fifteen speakers, of 
various organizations, professions and na- 
tionalities. The social courtesies shown 
us by the Governor’s wife and Senator 
Dixon’s wife were encouraging. More 
outside organizations than formerly helped 
at the hearing and in the sending of let- 
ters. 

In other legislative work relating to re- 
forms the services of our suffrage officers 
were solicited, and, as a result, Illinois 
raised the age of consent from 14 to 16 
years, made criminal certain vicious of- 
fenses against children, and defeated the 
attempt to nullify our child labor law and 
the attempt to repeal school suffrage, 

The defeat of other excellent bills was a 
bitter lesson to many of their feminine 
supporters, They learned as never be- 
fore the political insignificance of dis- 
franchised women. 

CATHERINE WAUGH McCULLOCH., 


NEW YORK. 

We have been making steady progress 
in our work,,and have added several hun- 
dred members each year to our numbers. 
We are now entitled to 36 delegates, and 
24 are present (at the National Convention). 

This has been accomplished by faithful- 
ness and hard work on the part not only 
of the officers, but all our women in the 
State, who have ‘‘put their shoulder to the 
wheel,’”’ and we never mean to turn back 
until we have secured the franchise. There 
seems to have been an outpouring of the 
Spirit of Freedom in our State, for every- 
where it is easier to organizeand push our 
work than ever before. Nineteen new 
clubs have been organized for this year, 
and 13 others since the Washington Con- 
vention, making 32 that may be added to 
the string of jewels belonging to the 
national chain. We have in the State 110 
local clubs and 80 county clubs. 

We were not able to get our bill for the 
third-class cities passed. Had we suc- 
ceeded,all tax-payers would have the same 
right to vote on special tax appropriations, 
as they have already this right in all the 
towns and villages and in 20 of the 39 
third-class cities, by their charters. There 
are 19 more cities that would have been 
affected. Women are using this power 
in large numbers all over the State. The 
Governor recommended our bill in his 
message, the Speaker of the Assembly in 
his address, and it was introduced by the 
leader of the Senate. It passed the Assem- 
bly. Two Tammany statesmen then arose 
in their might to protect the imperilled 
home and save “the womanly womapn.”’ 
As the New York Globe pointedly said: 
‘*‘Woman was saved by the timely aid and 
efforts of two Albany statesmen from 
whom she had least reason to expect suc- 
cor. Her cause must be powerful indeed 
if it can arouse sympathy in such breasts.”’ 

We sent out 14,000 circular letters to 
the women who have school suffrage, urg- 
ing them to use this privilege at the com- 
ing elections. We have over 10,000 enrolled 
members. We have a Department for 
Work Among Young People. We give 
a prize in Rochester University in honor of 
Susan B. Anthony, as she was instrumer- 
tal in opening this college to women, 
Many clubs and individuals give prizes in 
our schools, and we have one club of young 
people in Brooklyn. 

Our Press Chairman furnishes 54 papers 
with plate matter, and hundreds with 
special articles. 

An effort was made by the charity or- 
ganizations of the State and others in 
terested in child labor, to have Mrs, 
Fiorence Kelley appointed Commissioner 
of Labor, as the man whose term of office 
expired bad not enforced the law. We 
sent out 130 letters to prominent people 
and some clubwomen, asking them to 





write the Governor io regard to the ar- 


pointment. Mrs, Kelley is chairman of 
our State Committee on Industria! Rela- 
tions, as well as that of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

The president attended the annual meet- 
ing of the W.C. T. U. and that of the 
Western’ Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and presented the greetings of our Associ- 
ation, and a telegram was sent to the State 
Federation. 

We had a day on the program at the 
State Fair in the Woman’s Building. A 
prominent clergyman, the president and 
vice-president, gave addresses. In the 
booth literature was given out and names 
secured on the enrolment cards. Many of 
our clubs are doing this work at the 
county fairs. The Hornelleville Club had 
1100 cards signed. The Grange and the 
Universalist State Association passed res- 
olutions in favor of our cause. 

We held a series of county conventions 
in the spring of 1904, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt being the speaker, and in May this 
year Rev. Anna H. Shaw gave addresses 
in 24 counties. All but five of the organ- 
ized counties were visited. Meetings were 
held in eight unorganized counties, some 
having no club, and others one club only, 
Six societies were formed. Great credit 
is due our vice-president for her work in 
arranging and attending these meetings 
where she was so needed. The earnest 
and logical presentation of our question 
by our eloquent speakers has been a great 
education throughout our State. We feel 
that this plan bas been a great success, 
engaging a speaker for a month and then 


giving the organized counties an oppor-. 


tunity of having her to draw the women 
together in conventions and to hold 
meetings in other counties. 

We publish every month a State paper, 
the News-Letter. Wesend it toclub pres- 
idents and officers, and we now have 700 
snbscribers. Harriet May Mills is the 
editor. 

We had 600 of our State Reports printed 
and sent out. The proceedings of the State 
Convention held at Auburn, the reports of 
the State officers and chairmen and county 
presidents are all in the book. This gives 
every one a chance to know what is done 
with the money, and is a history of our 
work, 

Over $4,000 passed through the treas- 
urer’s hands last year; $1,270.67 found its 
way to the National Treasurer, to help 
carry on the work of our honored associa- 
tion, ELLA HAWLEY CROSSETT, 

President. 


WASHINGTON, 


The Washington E. 8, A. held its annual 
meeting and elected officers in October, 
1904, As nearly all the executive board 
were new to the work, some time was oc- 
cupied in arranging for the coming year. 

The State organization had kept increac- 
ing its membership, due to the untiring 
efforts of our faithful treasurer, Elizabeth 
P. Spinning. One auxiliary, the Puyallup 
Civics Club, had done their work well. 
They report a membership of 30, who issue 
a yearly program, in very neat form. 
Their meetings are held the second and 
fourth Mondays of each month, when 
papers, both interesting and instructive, 
are read and discussed. 

Seattle suffragists celebrated Miss Ar- 
thony’s 85th birthday by organizing the 
Seattle Political Equality Club. At pres- 
ent there are 60 members. Nearly every 
meeting adds to the membership. Meet- 
ings are beld the first and third Mondays 
of each month. The club has organized, 
auxiliary to itself, a Bureau of Justice, 
for the legal protection of friendless wom- 
en. It also interests itself in questions of 
immediate civic importance. It is afifili- 
ated with the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

In March a club of 25 members from 
Bellingham applied for admission to our 
State organization. Since becoming aux- 
iliary to the State, they have worked to 
increase their membership. They have 
given three meetings to the study of their 
city charter, one meeting to the laws of 
the State of Washington regarding women 
and children, one meeting to the laws of 
the United States and other countries re- 
garding women and children. Our honor- 
ary State president, Mrs, Cryderman, took 
charge of one meeting, and gave a History 
of Equal Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Ballard, our youngest auxiliary, has 
less than a dozen members, but there are 
earnest workers in it, who will make an 
effort to increase the membership and 
distribute literature. All these clubs ex- 
pect to be well represented at the Nation- 
al Convention in Portland. Increasing 
membership and distributing literature is 
the work we are endeavoring to accom- 
plish. FANNIE LEAKE CuMMINGsS, D., D., 

President. 

ELLEN S, LECKENBY, Cor. Sec. 














HOUSEWORK wanted by an Armenian of 20. 
Has had two years’ experience, and speaks some 
English. Address Morse Charlison, 5 Riverside 
Place, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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2100 Paciric Avze., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., JuLY 22, 1905.. 
Certainly all who attended the Convention in Portland will carry most delightful 


memories of the western country the rest of their lives. 


Fortunate above the others, 


however, are those of us who are rounding out the trip in this wonderful city. 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony and I have been the guests of Mrs. Mary S. Sperry for a 
week, Mrs. Sperry’s beautiful home has been a haven of rest to many, but we fee! 


sure nobody ever enjoyed a rest here as we have enjoyed ours. 


This great house is 


so exquisitely kept that to be in it is a joy. We had not been here two hours before 
we discovered the reason why Mrs. Sperry can give so much time and energy to tle 


woman suffrage cause. 


It is because the care of the house has been taken over by 


her daughter, Miss Beda Sperry, who manages so perfectly that to the guests it ap. 
pears as if the machinery of the household were operated like clock-work. There are 


no hitches, no jars. 


The back of the house overlooks the beautiful blue bay, with 


the hills beyond, on whose sides the sunshine shifts and plays fantastic tricks, pro. 


ducing such bewildering color effects as the inland dweller never dreamed of. 
is a charming flower garden, which, like the house, is under Miss Sperry’s care. 


There 
The 


spirit of loving-kindness which pervades this home extends to the family pete—an 


unusually intelligent dog and tw fine cats. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw arrived here the morning of the 20th, looking well and seem- 


ing in good cheer. 
and Ashland Chautauquas. 


Miss Shaw spoke to immense audiences en route, at Oregon City 


Miss Anthony, Miss Mary S, Anthony and Mrs. S. E. Gross are guests of Mrs, 


Ellen Clark Sargent. 


En route from Portland they visited Mrs. Annie K, Bidwell at 


her ranch in Chico, and while there participated in the ceremonies attending the gift 
by Mrs. Bidwell to her community of 1900 acres of land for a public park, 

Mrs. Sargent, serene and saintly, is enjoying every minute of Miss Anthony’s visit. 
They have much to think cf, much to talk over of other days. 

The day after we arrived we attended a meeting of the Susan B, Anthony Club, 
and it was an inspiration to note the earnestness and the enthusiasm of the members. 
It was my privilege to tell them something of the business of the Portland Conven- 


tion. 


It was such a pleasure to meet Mrs. Baldwin, the president of the Club; Dr, 


Alida C, Avery, whom we have known by name so many years; Mrs, Hobbs, who at- 
tended the 1853 Convention at Syracuse, Miss Anthony’s first woman’s rights con- 


vention, and many others, 


We dined with Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, Thursday, and spent a delightful evening 


in her home. 


Mrs. Swift’s house is full of interesting things, picked up in all parts 


of the world, and though in the heart of the city, it is surrounded by more than an 
acre of beautiful park. Mrs. Swift is now planning for the next Executive Committee 


meeting of the National Council, which will occur in April. 


decided upon. 


The place has not been 


Yesterday afternoon, in the parlors of the Sequoia Hotel, areception was tendered 


to Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw. 


In the receiving line, besides the local ladies, were 
Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw, Mrs. Sargent and Miss Mary 3. Anthony. 


The hours were 


from three to six, and in that time more than 1600 people were presented. As usual, 


there were flowers in profusion, 


The orchestra was composed of young ladies. 


This evening a public meeting will be held in Oakland, at which Miss 
Anthony and Miss Shaw will speak. Miss Anthony and her party and Miss Shaw will 
be entertained at the Metropole in Oakland by Mrs. Emma Shafter Howard. Mrs. 
Howard is tireless in her efforts to secure for women workers on land the same recog- 


nition which men workers receive. 


This is of great significance in this State, where 


sO Many women are engaged in agriculture and horticulture. 
To-morrow evening the ladies will dine with Mrs. Swift, and on Monday evening 


they will speak at the Alhambra Theatre. 


Next week they go south to Los Angeles, where Miss Shaw appears in the Venice 


Chautauqua. 


Miss Shaw then goes to summer assemblies in other States, not reach- 


ing home until about the first of September. 

There is an invitation to Miss Anthony to visit San José from a committee of 100 
women, representing every women’s organization in the county. Everywhere women 
are eager to do her honor, and on all sides we see evidences of the affection and 
esteem in which Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw are held by the California women, 

The generous spirit of the California people is felt in their homes, the very atmos. 
phere of the city vibrates with it, and among the suffragists just now the unanimous 


verdict is, ‘‘We must help Oregon.” 
fornia’s fault. 


If Oregon fails to ‘‘come in,”’ it will not be Cali-. 


By the time this letter appears in print, I shall be back at my desk in Headquarters, 
looking after the convention number of Progress and arranging for the publishing of 


the Convention Minutes. 


I shall always be thankful for this opportunity to visit the 


friends on this coast, always appreciative of their kindness to me personally, and of 


their devotion to our Association. 


But, most of all, I shall be happy to be at home 


again, working with our Treasurer and with the dear loyal girls who make our Head- 
quarters at once a centre of activity and a haven of love. 


ELIZABETH J. HAUSER. 








“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publicatiou Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

HonoRARY EpiTors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Professor Albert 8S. Cook, Professor 
William G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address: Editor ‘‘ARMENIA” 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass, 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 

50 Cents a Year. 


The Philanthropist, 


232 West 14th Street, New York. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Anruony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








LOUCESTE 


And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


ROUND7 Sc, Single fare 50c 


Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 4. M., 2 P. M.-——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M.—— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A.M ; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 

















TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the Internationa! 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOCATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 





Have your Job Printing 
done at the Woman's Jour- 
nal Printing Office, No. 208 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Address orders or inquiries 
to John Youngjohn. 
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